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ABSTRACT 

Thailand's Isthmus of Kra connects the Malay Peninsula with 
southern Thailand and Burma. Sixty miles in width at its 
narrowest point, the Kra Isthmus, over time, has been proposed 
as a site for the location of a canal connecting the South China 
Sea with the Indian Ocean. The impact that a completed Kra 
Canal would have on U.S. Naval policy in the Indian Ocean, in 
support of specific national , interests , was analyzed with respect 
to the advantages and costs that would result fx'om U.S. participa- 
tion in the construction and operation of the canal. The minimal 
advantages offered by the canal ever the existing passages through 
the Malay Peninsula- Indonesian Archipelago Barrier are outweighed 
by the costs that accrue from U.S. support of the canal, such 
that it is impractical and unnecessary for the United States to 
pursue this foreign policy in support of U.S. national interests 
within the Indian Ocean. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Isthmus of Kra separates the Gulf of Siam and the Bay 
of Bengal, extending southward from the southernmost confluence 
of the Thailand and Burma borders to join together with the 
Malay Peninsula. The Malay Peninsula is at its narrowest at 
the Kra Isthmus, and for centuries this has been proposed as 
a site for a canal connecting the South China Sea with the 
Indian Ocean. In 1972 the canal issue received substantial 
attention, not only from Southeast Asian nations, but also from 
non-area interested parties. The effect that the Kra Canal 
would have on U.S. Naval policy in the Indian Ocean in support 
of United States national interests will be the subject of 
this thesis. 

A. FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL INTERESTS 

Within the broad concept of foreign policy-bounded by 
the constraints imposed by its own perception of national 
interest--United States foreign policy directs American actions 
so that specific foreign policy objectives might be achieved 
in support of these national interests. As international 
political dynamics alter the perspectives of national interests, 
foreign policy planners must make necessary adjustments to 
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maintain consistency between national interests and foreign 
policy. The dynamics of the military and political environment 
within the Indian Ocean since the Second World War have changed 
the American perception of its national interests in this area, 
and have brought about a concomitant reappraisal of American 
foreign policy. 

Given the context of specific national interests and foreign 
policy objectives within the Indian Ocean, a series of detailed 
alternative plans to achieve these objectives can be prepared 
in order to provide a series of choices of action from which 
to determine the most appropriate response in the presence of 
the international and domestic environments. These alternative 
programs to achieve foreign policy objectives in specific areas 
must not of themselves neglect the whole of American foreign 
policy, nor the specific environment within which they are to 
be implemented. Rather, they must carefully balance the 
relative importance of the national interest objectives in 
this specific area with worldwide national security objectives. 
Moreover, national interest gains from the implementation of 
the foreign policy must include the credit or debit of the 
international community in general, and the Indian Ocean in 
particular, which would accrue from the specific foreign 
policy. 
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American foreign policy since 1971 has vaguely attempted 
to adhere to the tenets of the Nixon Doctrine. Although no 
longer in a position himself to direct foreign policy, the 
former President's State Department bureaucracy remains intact, 
and there is no reason to believe that the Nixon Doctrine is 
not still applicable. 

"Current U. S. policy in Asia is based on the Nixon 
Doctrine which is generally thought to counsel limited 
American involvement, indirect security support for 
friendly countries, reduced bilateral economic assistance 
commitments and a 'stand down, stand back' local posture. "1 

This paper will present a Nixon Doctrine approach to American 
national interests in the Indian Ocean, and will offer a specific 
foreign policy alternative in support of those national interests. 
This thesis will examine the proposed canal through Thailand's 
Isthmus of Kra. United States support for the canal could 
provide some benefits in terms of commercial shipping between- 
port transit times, and a more responsive access route for 
military units between the South China Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

At the same time, however, a certain number of liabilities from 
such U.S. support of the canal would be incurred, which might 
overshadow the benefits that would accrue from the canal's 



Wayne Wilcox, The Emergence of Bangladesh (Washington D.C.: 
American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 1973) , 

p. 2. 
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completion. It is necessary, therefore, to consider the benefits 
and liabilities of a U. S . -supported Kra Canal in order to deter- 
mine the application of a naval policy involving the Kra Canal 
to support United States national interests in the Indian Ocean. 

Owing to the complexities of the political, economic, and 
military environments within the Indian Ocean, and the limited 
scope of this paper's hypothesis, it will be necessary to assume 
specific national interests in the Indian Ocean area. This 
paper will be an area study of limited scope: the area of 

concentration will not be that area which is of ultimate concern, 
but rather the specific area which is directly concerned with 
the hypothesis under study. The assumptions of national interest 
represent a general consensus of the bibliographical matex’ial. 
They do not presume to describe existing national interest 
objectives, nor normatively predict what those national interests 
should be. Rather, they represent potential objectives which at 
some time may be present. 

B. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The Indian Ocean prior to 1947 was basically a British area 
of influence and control. However, the staggering military and 
economic losses sustained by Great Britain during World War Two, 
coupled with the growing worldwide tide against the policies of 
colonialism, resulted in the independence of India and Pakistan, 
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and a general lessening of Britain's foreign policy "east of 
Suez." As the British reduced their military strength and 
political control within the Indian Ocean, to an almost complete 
withdrawal in 1971, the littoral of the Indian Ocean saw them- 
selves as filling the power vacuum evacuated by the British. 

The naval strength of the littoral states was extremely weak. 
Indeed, even were they to form an alliance and unite their 
naval forces, they would not comprise anything more than a 
limited coastal defense force. The littoral states recognized 
their military weaknesses, and could accurately foresee the 
consequences if a major naval power were to establish itself 
in the British Indian Ocean vacuum. 

The United States emerged from the Second World War with 
an expanded view of national interests and a foreign policy 
that would assume global proportions. National interests, as 
perceived by the United States, would include the Indian Ocean 
and its littoral. Worldwide priorities kept national interests 
and foreign policy within the Indian Ocean at a low level in 
the immediate post-war years; the United States did not 
immediately replace the gradually withdrawing British naval 
forces. American perceptions of national interests were poten- 
tially challenged by the introduction of a Soviet Naval detach- 
ment into the Indian Ocean on 22 March 1968. The size and 
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duration of the Soviet deployments into the area have increased 
following the initial deployment. 

American foreign policy makers had to assay this potential 
threat to United States national interests and project a 
response commensurate with the perceived gravity of the threat 
to its national interests, while accommodating if possible 
the political attitudes of the Indian Ocean littoral. 

Although the problem as broadly defined concerns United 
States national interests within the Indian Ocean, and the 
perceived threats to these interests, the more specific problem 
to be addressed by this study relates to naval objectives within 
the Indian Ocean as directed by foreign policy in support of 
national interests. If the national interests can be assumed 
and held constant, then the specific tactics employed by the 
United States to achieve the national interest objectives would 
be exposed and subject to analysis. 

C. HYPOTHESIS 

The United States Navy can effectively pursue American 
national interests and support American foreign policy within 
the Indian Ocean without stationing a major task force, nor 
acquiring a major operating base in the area. Naval resources 
required to effect United States naval policy would be drawn 
from the Seventh Fleet. The United States should actively 
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support Thailand in the planning and construction of a canal 
across the Kra Isthmus. This canal could provide Seventh Fleet 
naval units with a geographically strategic point-of-entry into 
the Bay of Bengal in the Indian Ocean and could facilitate 
logistical support of naval units operating in the Indian Ocean. 

Specifically, the hypothesis that this paper will evaluate 
is: The United States should support the construction of the 

proposed Kra Canal so that Seventh Fleet naval units could 
rapidly respond to political-military activities within the 
Indian Ocean, in support of American national interests, as an 
alternative to stationing a major task force, or acquiring a 
major operating base within the area. 
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II. THE KRA CANAL 



Ocean access to the eastern Indian Ocean must pass through 
the geographic barrier of the Malay Peninsula and the Indonesian 
Archipelago, or bypass this barrier to the south, by routes 
either north or south of Australia. Alternatives to these 
existing access routes would have to be dug through the 
Indonesia -Malay Barrier. The impetus for such an undertaking 
would come from a desire to have a shorter, more expeditious 
access to the Indian Ocean, or, by the closing of the existing 
accesses to all or certain categories of vessels. 

The ICra Canal, a proposed canal across Thailand's Kra 
Isthmus, is one potential alternative ocean access to the 
eastern Indian Ocean. If constructed, the canal would reduce 
the distance between the Gulf of Siam and the Indian Ocean. 

It is the hypothesis of this thesis that a completed Kra Canal 
would provide a rapid access capability to the Indian Ocean 
for United States Seventh Fleet units, rather than stationing 
a permanent task force, or acquiring a major operating base, 
within the Indian Ocean. 

The construction of the Kra Canal is deeply involved in the 
international relations character of Southeast Asia, and extends 
outward to include nearly every country with ocean-oriented 
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interests in this area. The geography of the Indcnesia-Malay 
Barrier is a constricting element on the choices for a location 
of a canal. Furthermore, the foreign policies of the nations 
involved will influence the nature of the existing passages 
through the barrier, as well as proposed new passages. The Kra 
Isthmus Canal has long-established historical roots, and, 
although never constructed, has on many occasions progressed 
to the initial planning phases. The Kra Canal would have a 
varied impact on transits through the Barrier, depending upon 
the political circumstances of the time. 

Construction of the canal is inevitably tied up in the 
political structure of Thailand. It will be necessary to 
review the current political relationships between the United 
States and Thailand in order to understand the potential for 
United States support of a canal through the Isthmus of Kra. 

A. THE GEOGRAPHIC BARRIER 

The arm of the Malay Peninsula extending south from 
Thailand and Burma is met by the expansive Indonesia Archipelago, 
limiting ocean access to the Indian Ocean through the land mass. 
Three major ocean access routes are used to gain entry into 
the Ocean. Most prominent of these is the combined Singapore 
Strait and the Malacca Strait, collectively termed Malacca 
Straits . 
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Each of the access routes through the Barrier, and the 
Kra Canal, are narrow in width and extremely shallow. It is 
recognized that in the event one nation or alliance of nations 
determine it necessary to interdict ocean travel through the 
Barrier, it can be easily accomplished with only limited mili- 
tary technology and naval assets. As only three natural breaks 
exist in the Barrier, with the remote possibility of a fourth 
in the Kra Canal, it is likely that during a time of armed 
conflict or an intense crisis involving naval transits through 
the Barrier, all of the ocean routes can be easily sealed. 

With this in mind, the trans -Barrier passages will be examined 
in the context of an environment short of overt aggression 
against the passages, which would render any Barrier transit 
impossible. 

1 . The Straits of Malacca 

The Malacca Strait is approximately 500 miles in length, 
separating the Malay Peninsula from the Indonesian Island of 
Sumatra. Singapore Strait is sixty miles long. The width of 
the western section of the Malacca Straits is about ten miles; 
the eastern end is about twenty miles in width. At their 
narrowest, the Straits are two and one-half miles wide. The 
depth for navigational purposes is twelve fathoms, or about 
72 feet. Scattered along its length are numerous shoals, 
complicating the navigational process. Coupled with the 
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precision navigation requirements is the growing problem of 

traffic density. In 1970 it was reported that 37,000 ships 

passed through the Straits, an increase of 5,000 over the 
o 

previous year. Not only has traffic volume increased, but 
also the size of transiting ships has increased. The emphasis 
of Middle East crude oil transported eastward from the Persian 
Gulf has given a dramatic rise in the number of supertankers , 
dangerously approaching the limiting navigational draft, 
transiting the Straits. 

That the Malacca Straits shipping route between the 
South China Sea and the Indian Ocean is 800 miles shorter than 
the next closest strait supports the promi.nence of the Malacca 
Straits. Commercially, it is financially advantageous to 
minimize between-port transit time, and as more commercial 
vessels operate between the Indian and Pacific Oceans, the 
volume of traffic using the Straits will increase. 

The Malacca Straits also provide transiting naval units 
with a tactically more advantageous access across the Barrier 
than either of the two more lengthy routes. Not only does this 
apply to the United States Seventh Fleet naval units, but 

^Captain Edward F. Oliver, U.S. Coast Guard, "Malacca: 

Dire Straits," U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings , June, 1973, 
p. 30 . 
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also to the Pacific Fleet units of the Soviet Union based at 
Vladivostok. Both navies use these Straits to support their 
naval interests in the Indian Ocean. The Malacca Straits, 
however, are extremely vulnerable to shipping interdiction 
measures, owing to their narrow width and shallow depth. In 
a time of crisis either of the great powers could easily seal 
off this passage. Moreover, a third party, with unsophisticated 
technology and limited naval assets could also block ocean 
traffic through the Straits. 

2 . Sunda Strait 

A second passage through the Barrier is located at the 
southeastern tip of Sumatra. The Sunda Strait is 450 miles 
south of the Malacca Straits, and is approximately 800 miles 
longer in transit length from the South China Sea to the 
Indian Ocean. Unlike the Malacca Straits, Indonesia occupies 
both sides of the Sunda Strait. This passage is quite narrow 
and short in length. It does not have the traffic flow as does 
Malacca. 

3 . Lombok Strait 

The Lombok Strait is 600 miles east of the Sunda Strait. 
It too passes through islands of the Indonesian Archipelago. 

The Strait is navigationally wider than either the Malacca or 
Sunda Straits. However, the Lombok Strait adds an additional 
one thousand miles to the transit distance to the South China 
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Sea-Indian Ocean route. Because of the wider navigational width 
of this Strait, the very large petroleum-carrying supertankers 
of 300,000 tons or more use this route instead of the more 
shallow Malacca Straits or the narrow Sunda Straits. Of the 
three natural passages through the barrier, the Lombok Strait 
is the most easily navigatable, with the major disadvantage 
being the excessive transit distance involved. 

4 . The Australian Passag es 

Alternative access to the eastern Indian Ocean, other 
than through the Indonesia -Malay Barrier, must necessarily pass 
either north or south of Australia. This routing of vessels 
transiting from the Pacific to the Indian Ocean is extremely 
lengthy. However, for vessels allied on the side of Australia, 
logistic and maintenance support bases can be utilized, on the 
northern shore at Darwin, or Melbourne in the south and Fremantle 
and Perth to the west. The support facilities notwithstanding, 
the transit routes around Indonesia, north of Australia, are 
of such excessive length as to render them impractical and 
unnecessary, unless all other access routes to the eastern 
Indian Ocean are closed. 

B. THE POLITICAL BARRIER 

The three Straits through the Indonesia -Malay Barrier have 
recently become important with respect to international free- 
passage and territorial waters. If it is determined that the 
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Straits are within territorial waters of Indonesia and Malaysia, 
a political barrier through the archipelago and Malay Peninsula 
could be erected. Restricted passage to commercial merchant 
shipping and military units would have a significant impact in 
the international community. 

In November, 1971, the governments of Malaysia and Indonesia 
announced that the Strait of Malacca, separating those two 
countries, would thereafter be considered territorial waters. 

At its narrowest width the Malacca Strait extends 24 miles 
between Malaysia and Indonesia. In claiming that their terri- 
torial waters extend twelve miles from their coastline, a joint 
agreement by both countries to claim half of the Strait as 
territorial waters would enable them to collectively control 
the Strait. It was announced by both nations that the Strait 
would be closed to all "outsized tankers above 200,000 dead- 
weight tons and to all warships of any tonage which had not made 
application for, and received permission to, transit the Strait 

3 

of Malacca." 

Several self-centered underlying reasons exist which support 
the joint Indonesia -Malaysia claims. First, the Strait is not 
deep enough to accommodate the supertankers of 200,000 tons or 

3 i 

Lawrence Griswold, "Bypassing Malacca," U.S. Naval 

Institute Proceedings , June, 1973, p. 106. 
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more. 



Several tankers have already run aground, and the danger 



of widespread oil pollution is real. Moreover, ships of the 
supertanker size have sluggish maneuvering capabilities, which 
is extremely dangerous in the narrow confines of the channel, 
especially when considering the volume of traffic running through 
it. Second, Indonesia and Malaysia are concerned about their 
national security. "For some time Indonesian leaders have 
warily watched the expansion of Soviet Naval power in the 
Mediterranean and Indian Ocean." 4 The Soviet Naval units in 
the Indian Ocean usually come from their Pacific Squadron, 
through the Malacca Straits. After 1971, with United States 
Naval activity increasing in the Indian Ocean, both great 
powers were using the Straits for military purposes. Indonesia 
feared the presence of great power navies within the inner line 
of their defense. 

At present, the political Barrier is penetratable. Super- 
tankers which do not exceed limiting navigational drafts transit 
the Straits. United States and Soviet warships freely use the 
Straits to gain access to the Indian Ocean. However, Indonesia 
and Malaysia have assumed a position that could place the 
Malacca Straits within territorial waters. Under International 

4 S. Iskandar, "Malaysia and Indonesia, A Family Affair," 

Far Eastern Economic Preview . 15 April 1972, p. 18. 
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Law, territorial waters limits access through the waterway to 
innocent passage, the definition of which rests with the nation 
or nations claiming territorial coverage of the waterway. The 
joint claim of territorial waters status for the Malacca Straits, 
with the inherent right under International Law for these 
nations to permit innocent passage, would enable Indonesia and 
Malaysia to determine national security threats posed by the 
various categories of surface warships. In effect, Indonesia 
or Malaysia could prohibit the transit of warships through the 
Malacca Straits under territorial waters status, if either 
recognizes a potential security threat. In addition to the 
Malacca Straits, Indonesia has claimed internal waters status 
for the Sunda and Lombok Straits, which under international 
agreement precludes the right of innocent passage. 

These Indonesian and Malaysian claims to the international 
status of the three major access routes through their combined 
geographical barrier are the basis for speculative concern. 
Whether legal or illegal under International Law, whether 
enforced or unenforced, the assertions by these Barrier countries 
have served notice to the world that there exists the possibility 
of the imposition of limitations on vessels transiting the 
Straits. The consequences of these limitations could be damaging 
to the nations dependent on trade through the Barrier, as well as 
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to those nations concerned with the naval activity within the 
Indian Ocean. 

A further consideration must be noted: the traditional 

policy of China to exclude outsiders from forming alliances or 
establishing bases in Southeast Asian nations. If China were 
eventually able to influence the governments of Indonesia and 
Malaysia, it is possible that China would restrict, at the 
least, naval activity, if not merchant shipping, through the 
Barrier. As China increases its naval strength and national 
prestige in the international community, the potential for 
Chinese dominance in Southeast Asia increases apace. 

The political barrier is not recognized by either the 
United States or the Soviet Union. The United States Navy's 
interest in maintaining the international character of the 
Strait was set forth clearly in April, 1972, when Admiral 
Thomas L. Moorer, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, stated 
"We should have and must have the freedom to go through, under, 
and over the Malacca Strait.""’ The Soviet Union has repeatedly 
declared the Straits open for passage of all merchant and naval 
shipping. 

In consideration of the international legal viewpoint on 
the status of the Sunda and Lombok Straits, the majority of the 

-’Oliver, op . cit. „ p. 29. 
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international community does not recognize "internal waters" 
status of the Straits; nor do they recognize the limited 
"territorial waters" status of the Malacca Straits. The 
United States has assumed the position that the Malacca Straits 

represent a strategic and traditional access route to the Indian 

/ 

Ocean. Territorial waters status of these Straits with the 
innocent passage constraints would handcuff United States 
nautical interests through the Straits. 

C. THE KRA CANAL 
1. Background 

The Indonesia -Malay Barrier between the Gulf of Siam 
and the Indian Ocean remains an obstacle to shipping traffic. 

When sailing vessels plied the trade-routes across the globe, 
merchants were forever looking for shorter and more expedient 
routes. One especially important trade relationship existed 
between Europe and the colonial empires in South and Southeast 
Asia, and beyond to China and Japan. The Suez Canal, constructed 
in the middle decades of the 1800's, significantly reduced the 
distance to the Asian empires. That the Suez Canal was con- 
structed gave proof that nineteenth century technology would 
support canal construction where feasible. The sixty mile width 
of the Isthmus of Kra offered the only area along the Barrier 
where a canal could realistically be carved. It is logical, 
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therefore, to understand the early exploration of the Isthmus 
of Kra as a potential site for a canal through the Barrier. 

Surveys were conducted along the Isthmus during the 
nineteenth century. The British examined the area in mid- 
century, and determined a canal was feasible. However, political 
and economic complications intervened. First, the Isthmus 
belonged to the Kingdom of Siam--the only nation in Southeast 
Asia to remain free from European colonialism. In order for 
the canal to be constructed, Siam would have to be an approving 
party. Furthermore, the canal would by-pass the Malacca Straits 
and the British colony of Singapore. Singapore's economy was 
heavily dependent upon the merchant vessels using the colony as 
a logistic and maintenance base. These restraints will have 
recurrent appearances in the history of the Kra Canal. 

The French became interested in the canal during the 
latter portion of the nineteenth century when they were estab- 
lishing their French-Indochina colonial empire. French interest 
in the canal received a reaction from Great Britain, who wanted 
to ensure the importance of Singapore along the Malacca route. 

The Siamese King, however, did not acquiesce to pressure from 
either France or Great Britain, and neither was granted canal 
rights. During this time frame, Ferdinand de Lesseps, of Suez 
and Panama Canal fame, "figured prominently in one of the most 
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